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THE SCIENCES. 

In all our schools and seminaries, fate seems to have 
laid its heavy hand upon the study of the sciences. The 
ancient and modern classics occupy by far the greater 
share of attention ;—bnt this ought not soto be. Equal 
encouragement should be given to both. We do not advo- 
cate the exclusion of either the one or the other. We are 
the last to recommend any diminution of the study of the 
classics, only so far as to allow the due cultivatioa of 

dies not less worthy and perhaps more indispensable. 
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It will be seen by the change above, that the pub- 
lisher has associated with him Mr. Shearman, a gentle 
man of high literary qualifications, who is hereafter to 
take charge of this paper as editor. 

No change, ef course, will be made in the general 
character of the JournaL. Established solely for the 
promotion of the great cause of education, it will con- 
tinue to be devoted exclusively to the attainment of its 
high object, without reference to any sectarian or party 
influence whatsoever. The cause of education, ad- 
dressing itself as it does, directly to the conscience and 
the heart, is one upon which a general concurrence of 
opinion prevails; and it is cheering to behold in all 
parts of our land, indications of renewed effort to elevate 
the standard, not only of our common schools, but of all 
our institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. 

While the inhabitants of the older states are making 
patriotic and distinguished efforts for the cause of edu- 
cation, it behooves the people of our young and enter- 
prising state, if they mean she shall assume and main- 
taina high standing and influence in the great Union, to 
walk side by side, at least, with their elder brethren, in 
the great march of improvement. Let us not be back- 
ward. With our eminent advantages, we may soon be 
without a rival, in the matchless confederacy. 

It is the peculiar office of this paper, to foster and 
protect the rising spirit of education among our own cili- 
zens, to set forth its importance, and its influence on our 
future ‘lestiny, and to excite all men to the work, that the 
state and the people may take their rank among the 
proudest of the Union. Great exertion has been made 
to increase , if possible, its usefulness, and no pains will 
henceforth be spared to make it fully answer all the 
purposes for which it was originallv designed. Proper- 
ly conducted, in its success or downfall, the great ques- 
tion is to be tried, whether the cause in whose behalf 
it pleads is worthy the serious and solemn attention of 
the people of this state, or whether it is deemed nothing 
worth, “ being tried in the balance and found wanting ?”” 
Our rising state has done nobly for the cause of educa- 
tion, by the establishment of a system, the happy effects 
of which will be exhibited in the future history of her 
sons, and the fame of which has already gone forth, to 
do her honor. But, be it remembered, “ Individual 
sacrifice and effort is the price of knowledge,” and is 
essential to the full development and success of that sys- 
tem. Shall it be withheld ? 


The opinion of the Superintendent is requested by a 
correspondent in reference to the intention of the 2nd 
Clause of the 13th Section, Title 11, Chap. 3, Part 1 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

It is probably the intention of the Statute, that a vote 
of two-thirds shall be necessary to establish, as well as 
to change the location. The meaning, though not so 
clearly expressed as might be, is rendered more certain, 
inasmuch as it is provided, that in case the site cannot 
be established by the inhabitants, it shall be determined 
by the inspectors, and shall be final. Whatever the 

intention is, however, as the Statute reads, two-thirds is 
necessary to establish. 











We do not believe the study of the classics will ever be 
abandoned, notwithstanding the cry raised against them 
as consuming time wastefully, annihilating the powers 
of the mind, and infusing impure sentiments. More 
danger, a thousand times more, is to be apprehended 
from the study of some modern classics, than from all 
the ancients together. 

There is a time, during the season of youth, when 
the mind needs some constaut discipline, and when it is 
not mature enough for the study of the abstract scien. 
ces ; and what better, or what else indeed will you sub- 
stitute, if you banish languages. It is utter fclly to 
think of giving up the ancient classics, with all their 
fine sentiment and noble thought, aud to blot them out 
from the world, for no other conceivable purpose, than 
to create anew that which we already have, and which 
is adapted to our nature. It is not the design of this 
article, however, to enter into a defence of the classics. 
Our fear is not that they will be banished from our 
schools, but that they may occupy too much attention. 
Amidst the cultivation of different kinds of knowledge, 
and while vast improvement has been made in writing, 
in newspapers and perio. icals, magazines and reviews, 
and the like, but little attention seems given to that kind 
of practical acquirement for which the study of the scien- 
ces are most fitted. Has it been found that the exact 
sciences have never proved worthy of cultivation, or 
only in so much, as that they are barely entitled to 
secondary consideration? Is it found that they have 
done the world no good, and that we owe them no debt 
of gratitude? 

Is that science which taught Franklin to steal firet 
from the clouds and bring it subdued down to earth, not 
worthy of our attention? What, in fact, has not science 
done for the world? Chemistry, one of her younges 
daughters, has brought forth the most wonderful and 
brilliant experiments, and raised Davy to the highest 
literary honors of Europe. She has invented a single 
article (the safety lamp) which has deprived death of 
thousands and ters of thousands of its victims. She 
has unravelled mysteries of nature, which have been 
hidden from mortal eye, since the hour when the fiat 
“ Let there be light,” went forth. 

She has diffused a benign influence over the arts and 
manufactures, has given us a thousand additional ele- 
gancies and comforts of life, kas curtailed all the expen- 
ditures of manual labor, and has brought to our view 
the ten thousand wonders of the heavens, befure hidden 
in the dark regions of space illimitable. Nor is this all, 
She has produced the most remarkable engine which 
the world ever saw, by the aid of which England saves 
the labor of two millions of men, and which at this 
moment propels a thousand vessels, in the face of wind 
and wave. Do we owe her, then, no gratitude? Is 
chemistry worthy of only secondary consideration then, 
when she has done so much and may doas much more ? 

Look for a single moment at the wonders which have 
followed the discovery of a single principle in Hydrosta- 
tics. The pressure of fluids, and especiaily of water. 
Canals were in use long ago, but not for purposcg, of 

ransportation. Though occasionally traversed by boats, 








they were principally made for the purpose of irrigating 
the lands over which the water flowed. Babylonia and 
Egypt were nourished by them. But no means for 
elevating or depressing the boats was known, and this 
was only effected by means of powerful engines. Locks 
were entirely unknown. The last century witnessed 
their first existence, and it is to them that canals owe ell 
their value. Thus science, by this single principle, has 
created an exhaustless revenue to the state of New-York 
by means of the great Erie Canal, has given it the name 
of “ Empire State,” and has placed on “one of the high- 
est tops of Fame’s dread mountain,” one of her most 
gifted sons. She is at this time devising a splendid 
scheme for diverting the waters of a powerful river in 
the old world, and turning them to useful account, there. 
by superceding, if successful, the use of steam engines. 
The following is extracted from an English periodical— 
“ A calculation has been made, that at } 
force ot the Rhine between Basle and Strasburg = 
equal to four or five hundred thousand horse power. A 
proposition, therefore, has been submitted to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, io turn these immense waters to useful 
account, by diverting them, or a great portion, into a 
canal with thirty falls of 100 metres (109 1-2 yards) in 
height, from Basle to Strasburg, by Mulhouse, Colmar 
&c. By this means, it is said, a power equal to 40 000 
horses may be obtained, and an annual saving of forty 
million francs (£1,666,000) be effected by superseding 
the steam engines now existing, besides having water at 
command for irrigition. Bat this is not all. It is 
posed to make a double line of railway, and instead of 
steam lecomotives, to draw the train along by hydraulic 
machinery, at the rate of six or eight leagues an hour. 
It is further preset, by a new system of locomotives. 
to travel from Basle to Strasburg in 1 1-4 hours, where- 
as, by ordinary locomotives, it is said it would take five 
hours! ‘The total expense is estimated at eighty million 
of franks, (about £3,333,000,) and M. M. Forneyron and 
Cockerill are the authors.” 


Is the study of Science, then, not werthy of our Sjirst 
a‘tention, when it thus proposes to benefit the world ? 

What, think you, would be the astonishment of an 
inhabitant of Old Rome, could he but rise from his 
ashes, and witness the stupendous amount of labor saved 
by the discovery made since his day, of that property 
which water has of rising to an equal height with that 
of the fountain from which it flows? How, in his day, 
was Rome supplied with water ? 

“ By acqueducts, or artificial canals, carried across 
extensive marshes, through rocks and mountains, and 
over deep vallies, on piers, and ranges of arches, risi 
one above another to a vast height—arches construc 
of wood or stone, at an infinite expense. Many of these 
water channels, some of which were thirty, some sixty, 
some an hundred miles in length, were paved the whole 
distance with brick and covered with vaulted roofs, to 
defend them from the exhaling influence of the sun. Of 
the aqueducts which passed into the city from differ- 
ent directions, Procopious reckons not less than twenty.” 

Now, how are our modern cities supplied with water ? 
By the simple means of pipes ‘running over land, no 
matter how undulating or uneven, with but one single 
provision, viz: that no elevation exceeds that of the 
fountain. This has been the work of Science—and is 
not that Science worthy of cultivation, which has ena- 
bled the city of Detroit, with a comparatively trifling 
expense, to obtain the same and better advantages than 
did Rome, Jerusalem, Constantinople, at the expense 
of millions! 

Where is your carpenter, your mason, your wheel- 
wright, your goldsmith, your farmer, your statesman,that 
does not owe something to Science? All these are 
indebted to her for principles and rules, by which to 
accomplish their various designs. Does not, then, the 
honor and the welfare of our country demand more 
attention to the Sciences? Are they not suffered to be 
too much neglected at almost all our schools and semi. 
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naries of learning? Are they nottoo feebly patronised 
by the learned and the great ? 

There are other branches that deserve attention also, 
that are now neglected, if not almost forgotten. The 
interesting and beautiful studies of mineralogy, geology, 
and botany—How many are there who are taught to 
pursue them? Few, very few. How many hours are 
now consumed in idleness perhaps, or in useless read- 
ing, when with so much advantage and delight the 
student might pursue his researceres into the hidden 
things of nature, and be made wiser and better? Instead 
of the various expedients so often adopted for preventing 
the evil habit of indolence in our schovls, in the shape 
of military exercise or manual labor, why not awaken 
an interest in the young mind fur those beautiful stu- 
dies and no less beautiful than healthful and useful. 
There is all the glorious pleasure of freedom from in- 
door restraint, mingled with the desire of acquiring a 
knowledge of the beautiful of earth, and the student 
calls into exercise all the faculties of his body and the 
powers of his m'nd. A new world lies before him and 
he drinks in the pure inspiration of wisdom from rocks 
an:i trees and flowers, which exalt the feelings and call 
forth all the deeper aspirations of thesoul. If there 
is any thing that can drive off the incubus of indolence, 
that sets brocding over the mind and the soul, surely it 
is these studies. And shall they not be cultivated in 
our schools? Or, are they of no use? Is not the ring 
that gl tters on your finger, is not the diamond that 
sparkles in the crown of yonder king, are not all our 
coins, our medals, and all our articles of ornament of 
mineral origin? Is it not worth the while to examine 
and study into and understand the nature of these sub- 
stances? Are not many of our most valuable healing 
agents of the same origin? And is it of no use to us, 
to understand about them ? 

It were easy to tell, did time permit, of the benefit 
this kind of knowledge would be to the farmer, the 
brick-maker, the architect, the potter and others. Use- 
fal as it is, ially to the medical student, it cannot 
be said to be Tess so to all men. We hope to see these 
branches flourish We hope to see them taught at all 
our schools, in a greater or less degree. Shall this 
study, which entwines itself around the heart and the 
taste, and which is eminently calculated to purify and 
ennoble the mind,—-shall Science, which leads us 
‘through Nature up to Nature’s God,” be suffered to 
lie by. and be forgotten, or shall she be fostered and pro 
tected? Is she to be accoumted worthy of our devout 
attention,or do facts from her prov? to be nothing worth? 

A correspondent asks the following questions— 

“ How many days should be considered a week? How 
many hours a day?” 

“Is corporeal punishment justifiable in any case? Jn 
what case, and to what extent ?” 

“ Ought teachers to be i 
moral character ?” 

The rank of instructor is a serious business and the 
responsibility which rests upon those to whom is intrust- 
ed the great share of educatiun, is only exceeded by the 
fearful responsibility of those whose duty it. is to pro- 
vide men for this work. ‘To the peculiar charge of pa- 
rents have children beea committed by the Great Ruler 
of the Universe,and upon them devolves the great re- 
sponsibility of seeing that their children are brought up 
in the right way. “ Before their offspring is committed 
to other hands for guidance and instruction, by their own 
influence and example, and by their whole conduct, they 
are bound to educate them in the way mest pleasing to 
* Him who hath given them.’ Leaving paternal arms 
and counsels at that season when impressions are most 
lasting and fearful, it becomes then of the highest im- 
portance that those under whose charge children fall, be 
men who have the deepest sense of their responsibility, 
and whose influence and example should have no other 
than the same salutary and safe effect. Few, we fear, 
are conscious of the vast influence the teacher possesses 
over not only the mind, but eyen over the outward ap- 








d in regard to their 








petrance of the student. Thechild istold and taught 
to look up to his teacher as his superior, and implicitly 
to obey him. He clothes him with the attributes of per- 
fection, his eye is constantly upon him, watching his ex- 
ample, and he is quick in acquiring the tone of his 
thoughts and feelings. Day after day isspent with him 
in close communion, and it is a matter of fact, proved 
by all observation, thot the child will often adopt even 
the air and manner of his teacher. At this season, then, 
when impressions are early made, and are apt to endure, 
if the child so quickly catches, as he does, the voice and 
manner and air and gait of the teacher, how much more 
will his moral and mental qualities take their hue frora 
his, also. How readily will he adopt his teacher’s opin- 
ions, and sympathize with his feelings! This being the 
case, is it not all important that morai qualification be 
indisp blein ateacher? _ No argument is needed to 
prove thatthe teacher has the power of forming the 
whole character. We appeal to facts. Whatever be 
the characier of the teacher, he will, and must impress 
his likeness upon thechild. Aye, the influence of the 
common schoul teacher is at this moment controlling 
more mind than the press and the pulpit, and is every 
moment tending toshape the destinies of the republic. 
And should not this influence be guarde:! and watched ? 
It behooves us all to see toit, lest being baleful, it should 
lead our children and our country deeper and deeper 
jnto by and forbidden paths. The fate of the nation is 
in the hands of teachers. Nineteen out of twenty in 
the land receive their education from common schouls. 
Is there no necessity then, that moral men should be 
engaged in allthese? If then nineteen out of twenty 
be not moral and virtuous as well as intelligent, what 
may not be the consequence? Do they not constitute 
our law-givers, our rulers, judges, friends, neighbors ? 
And shall they grow up destitute of moral principle? 
What is there but this to restrain men from evil 7? What 
is there but moral influence to save our country from 
oporession, mobs, destruction, revolution ? Without its 
restraining power, what may not all knowledge become 
but an Archimedes’ lever to move the whole system of 
our institutions from their solid foundation? It is not 
education, but religzous education that makes the gvod, 
the peaceful, the honest citizen. It isnot the want of 
education, but the want of religious education, that fur- 
nishes inmates to our prisons and our poor houses, and 
that leads men to riot and disorder and inglorious death. 
What is it that mustsave our country from inglorivus 
scenes, but correct, virtuous public sentiment? And 
this is only to be attained by the inculcation of religious 
principle through the medium of our common schools.— 
Sabbath schools can never accomplish it alone. Ifcor- 
rect public sentiment universally prevail, it must be 
taught at our common schools. And shall not they 
whose business it is to teach—shall not they be such 
men, as can infuse right influence into the great public 
mind. Shall the man who ‘is to give your ‘child his 
character for life, not be amoral man? Shall that man 
whose influence is destined to last beyond the grave, not 
be moral? “ What skilful and holy men should they 
be,”’ says a writer on this subject, ‘‘ whose office it is 
to watch and tune the pulses and vibrations of the soul. 
What a master must he be, who isto sweep the harp, 
the tones of which are ‘o remain in the strings forever ?” 

Do you w sh your child to be virtuous, respected, in- 
fluential, happy? Select amoral teacher. The eter- 
nal welfare of yourchild demands it. Your country 
demands it of you, for that child must have a voice in 
our councils, and an influence over the public sentiment 
of the land. “Who can doubt,” says an earnest re- 
viewer, “ whether if our republic is to stand, it will 
stand on the same principles of religion and liberty, of 
liberty, based on religion, which gave it birth? Who 
can doubt that if it sink to the same grave which has 
received other republics, it will owe the catastrophe to 
an abandonment of these high and holy principles ?”— 
Every man who teaches a school should bea moral, reli- 
gious man ; and if such cannot be found, it is high time 








the patriot, the statesman, and the christian should a- 
rouse to new exertion and fit men who can train up chil- 
dren “in the way they should go.” Let teachers be 
men who are qualified to teach the doctrines of the Ho- 
ly Bible, and who follow its precepts in their daily walk 
and conversation. The principles of the Holy Bible— 
aye, these are the sole basis of ail duty, and of all hap- 
piness, and of all right, natural, political, and individual. 
The inculcation and spread of these great fundamental 
principles, is the surest safeguard of our liberty. Who 
can spread and inculcate them, we again ask, among the 
great mass, but the common school teacher, and how 
can he do it if he be nota moral man? The press, the 
pulpit, religion, Bible societies, the temperance cause, 
all benevolent objects—nay, the liberty and union of 
these states—depend for their success and permanence 
on the common schoolsk—for common school teachers, 
who are fitted to lay the foundation forsuch success and 
permanenee, by right moral influence and example on 
the rising generation, all these, cry aloud moral qualifi- 
cation is. indispensable. 

In connection with this question, we extract the fol- 
lowing from Miss Beecher’s ‘* Moral Instructor.” 


“ Our schools must be just what you chvose to make 
them. Shall they be fountains of death toour country, 
or shall they send forth the waiters of life overthe whole 
land? See, before putiing those under your charge in- 
to an institution, that its discipline be ecidedly chris- 
tian ; and that those in the direction of it, be enlightened 
and exemplary men—men whose walk, as well as in- 
structions, are such as may be safely followed. 


Be assured that the character of the teacher will im- 
press itself upon your children. And this transforma- 
tion will be the more thorough, where the instructor’s 
intellectual attainments are such as to cluster about him 
the confidunce and admiration of his pupils. Do not 
be content, then, with merely good teachers ; let them 
be good men. Indeed, only the latter can be good 
teachers in the higher and only safe sense of the word. 


The public mind has already so far become rectified 
on this subject, that scarcely any parent would be wil- 
ling to oppose the use of the Bible in schools ; but yet, 
how many are satisfied with a bare expression of favor- 
able opinion, and a few cold, good wishes. This sort of 
support, however, will never sustain the cause, nor dis- 
charge our obligations. No mere imeonvenience, or 
slight difficulties should deter us from giving our cordial 
endeavors in behalf of those institutions in which chris- 
tain ground is decidedly taken. But have not schools, 
without even the form of christianity, been built up and 
—— by our patronage, while others, perhaps, close 

, Of just the opposite c'.aracter, we have suffered te 
linger along, and at last die by our indifference ? 


Every parent, every citizen, has an influence in thie 
matter, and influence is a talent, fur the use of which 
we shall, one day, be called into solemn reckoning. 

Trustees have, of course, an important part to per- 
form in the great work of christian education. 

Let such officers reflect how much the character of 
the rising generation, and consequently the salvation of 
their country, depends upon them. 

Be careful then, to appoint none to the office of in- 
structor, whose influence is not such as will be likely to 
be a benefit to those under hischarge. No mere intel- 
lectual ability, or literary attainments, or popularity of 
manner, ought to be held sufficient, without high moral 
qualifications. ‘The classics, mathematics, and philoso- 
phy, in our higher institutions, and the ordinary branch- 
es of education in all, are indeed indispensable, but, 
without the spirit and the ethics of the Bible, they are 
likely to prove any thing but a blessing to the pupil. 

It is not simply the mind that is to be ins’ rueted in the 
school, the char :cter is there to be formed. The deport- 
ment of the teacher, and the diseipline of the school 
leave impressions which can never be effaced. 

Trustees stand, therefore, at the fountain head of in- 
fluence. They can send, deep and wide, over the land, 
the living streams of christian education; or deluge 
our country with the bitter waters of unsanctified learn- 
ing. A mighty anda knowing people we must become ; 
but how wise and virtuous, largely depends, under hea- 
ven's blessing, upun those to whom belongs the power 
of appointment and legislation in our schools. 

The teacher also should feel his responsibility. It is 
only this feeling can give elevation to his character, and 
faithfulness to his efforts. It will lifi him above every 
artifice to deceive the public, and gain popularity ; and 
it will give him, amid all the labors and annoyances of 
his vocation, that serenity and dignity of carriage, which 
while they diffuse a most happy influence upon those 
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under his charge, will be sure to gather about him their 
heartfelt respect. 

But though his example is so important, it is not all. 
The teacher should spare no pains to infuse into the 
discipline he maintains, all the purity, the benevolence, 
and the integrity of the Bible. He ought, also, to lose 
no opportunity for pointing out the evidences and the 
ilustrations of christian truth which are scattered 
through all learning. Let him regard every pupil en- 
trusted to him, not merely as an intelligent being, to be 
stored with knowledge, butas a moral agent, to be train- 
ed for the high duties and privileges which must de- 
volve upon all the citizens of achristian republic. A 
people thus taught will know how to appreciate the pre- 
cious «ieposite of civil and religious liberty received from 
their fathers, and to transmit the inestimable treasure 
to those who are to come after them. 

That the educators of our land are very generally 
waking up to the importance of this subject, is a fact 

ually sovious and gratifying. And as the evidences 
of this fact crowd upon us, they cannot but call up a 
hope full of joy for the stability and prosperity of our be- 
loved country.” 

Question 2d.—* Is corporeal punishment justifiable 
in any case? In what case and to what extent ?” 

Within a few years great changes have taken place in 
the system of government adopted atuurschools. Physi- 
eal compulsion is out of date. Parents will not submit 
tothe rigid system once in vogue, and it is found that 
moral influence is much more efficacious than corporeal 
punishment. The moral, religious teacher hasa power 
far above any the rod possesses, or ever possessed. In 
moral suasion, the austerity of the master nolonger in- 
duces fear, and the schoolmaster ceases to be the ty- 
rant. How often has fear given rise to dislike and utter 
aversion to school and all its studies ? How often has 
the poor child, who saw nothing but frowns on the face, 
and ferules in the hand of his angry teacher, been made 
dogged and sullen, an:! wicked in his temper, disposition 
and conduct. Much evil has been done in days past by 
the exl.ibition of anger and passion in the use of the 
rod, on the part of school teachers. Had they been, as 
they now must be, moral men, better examples would 
have beenset. That there are cases when the rod 
mightand must be used, is not to be denied ; but few 
teachers seldom rightly discriminate when it is necessa- 
ry. Itrequires great judgment and knowle-ge of human 
nature. To specify instances whereit is necessary, and 
to what extent, woul. be next to impossible. So many 
eauses and relations must be taken into consideration— 
somany things that may have a bearing upon every 
ease, must be known—so much depends on local cir- 
cumstances, and the various habits, feelings, and dispo- 
sitions of children, that to lay down special rules would 
be impossible. Suffice itto say, chastisement should 
be the very last, as it is the very basest remedy. It 
should seldom be resorted to. In most cases, all that is 
desirable can be gained by moral influence, and when 
this fails, in most instances, chastisement could avail no 
more. Most children may be led—few can be driven 
without detriment either tothe mind or body, or per- 
ehance both. There is a power in the doctrines of the 
bible, enforced by word and by the influence of exam- 
ple, that will move the most obdurate and stubborn a- 
mong men. Why willthey notmove the same descrip- 
tion among children? Weweretold by a celebrated 
teacher in the State of New York, that having many in 
his school who were in the habit of swearing, he adopt- 
ed the plan of reading the Bible daily to the students, 
and having them read, also, regularly. Tor, said he, 
“ Tbelieve it tobe morally impossible for a person who 
is in the daily habit of reading the Bible, to continue to 
swear.” The remedy had its effect, and swearing was 
soon discontinued in that school. Now, if the reading 
of the Bible can effect this, why may it not be able to 
effect other things not less difficult? If reading the 
Bible can influence the swearer todesist from his evil 
habit, why may it not thus influence, for instance, the 
thief; and if it can influence his conduct, why may it 
not correct not only the grosser evil habits, but even the 
temper and the disposition, and the various little wan- 
derings of children? Let teachers enforee ite declara- 





tions and precepts, and see what will be the result. The 

Bible has done wonders’among men ; sha'lwe expect it 

to do less among children? Moreover, if wise and good 

men have thought best to banish from our statute books 

personal} chastisement, and have adopted better and 

more rational means of correction, with ten fold more 

success among men, why may not, also, th. same means 

be adopted among children? Or is it found to be the 

case that children are more confirmed in evil habits, 

and must be beaten with many stripes before reforma- 
tion can take place? Are they deeper rooted in sin than 
their elders, or are they less capable of being acted up- 

on by morel influence? Or are their persons of less 

consequence? We believe in confinement, inthe case 
of children, before personal chastisement, in most all 
cases. Confinement, notin dark dungeons, where they 
may conjure up all manner of frighiful shapes, and ter- 
rible fancies, but confinement, free from all objects of 
terror, and from darkness—where the child may be 
alone, only to consider and reflect seriously on the error 
of . is ways. Cases may happen, as we said befure, 
where flagellation may be unavuidable—but these are 
few and far between. The age of the iron rule has 
passed away. 

In relatioz to the remaining questions ; how many days 
shoul be considered a week, and how many weeks in a 
month ; we believe that four weeks is allowed usually for 
the month—and for all practical purposes, six days in 
the week, of course. 


THE BOOK OF COMMERCE, 

By Sea and by Land,echibiting its Connection with Agri- 
culiure, the Aris and Manufactures; to which are 
added, a History of Commerce qnd a Chronological 
Table. Boston, &c, 

This strikes us as a valuable work, and we recom- 
mend it to the notice of various teachers in the state. 
It has been customary to place into the hands vf chil- 
dren readirg books not adapted to their comprehension— 
abstract, philosuphical, poetical, &c. The “ English 
Reader,” long used in the common schools at the east, 
is not fitted to do any thing more than to teach a mecha- 
nical sort of reading, and leads to great defects, also, in 
style of reading. Children, in order to read naturally, 
should read only that which they understand. The sub- 
ject of reading has not been treated as it should be in 
our schools. Books, in the first place, should be adapt- 
ed to the age and comprehension of scholars; and, in 
the second place, should convey some useful knowledge, 
which would interest the mind. What do young read- 
ers know of the beauty of that poetry in the English 
Reader, for instance, which is produced, as illustrating 
the similarity between sound and sense? Give them, 
then, the history of some article of clothing they wear, 
something that ihey sec, or hear, or use, and they will 
understand the sznse—without which it is useless to 
read at all. The not being able to comprehend what is 
read, is the reason why many of our children adopt a 
miserable style of mechanical, sing-song reading, which 
is disgusting. They are taught when they come to a 
comma, to make a short pause, when they come to a 
colon, a longer one, and when toa period, a full stop. 
The books that are placed in their hands, are full of 
abstract thought, or close reasoning, or something like, 
and the meaning or sense of which, it is impossible to 
explain to them. 

Place in the han¢s of children, books they can read 
with the understanding and the heart, and improvement 
becomes ten fuld. The manner and style will be natu- 
ral,and the instruction useful—while now, the former is 
stiff, or spoiled perchance, and the latter not imparted. 
The contents of the Book of Commerce are useful and 
intelligible to the young, and we cannot see why it may 
not be adopted as a reading book, with great success, 
We earnestly recommend it to the notice of teachers. 

The following, taken from the preface, will give an 
idea of what the Book of Commerce contains— 

“This little book is devoted to a description of the 
leading articles of commerce, including an account of 


their mode of cultivation, preparation, or manufacture ; 
where they are found ; when, and to what extent, they 
are exported, &c. It embraces a description of some 
of the most interesting productiuns of the animal, miner- 
al and vegetable hinpinans, with a view of the uses to 
which man has turned them, and the arts by which 
they are thus converted to the purposes of waut or lux- 
ury, &c.” 


THE TEACHER. 

When the philosophers of ancient Greece ta ght 
their pupils from the porticocs of the Acasemy, they 
were instructing teachers who went forth to increase 
knowledge among the children of men. And when, in 
after times, on the plains of distant 'ndea, a descended 
Saviour smiled on fallen man, He also instructed teach- 
ers, and sent them to the wide world with words of 
“ peace and good willto man.’ ‘These are your exa:n- 
ples. They werethe colleges of teachers in aneient 
days ; and what is the position and the duties of your 
college? You stand in poetic vision—the actors in 
“time's last act, its g-eaiest and its best.” With the 
gospel in one hand, and the learning of six thousand 
years in the other, you are the blessed instruments of 
lransmiiting them, we trust toa renovated world. 

And who is the teacher? And what is his reward?— 
Cic:ro demanded for his client the Poet Archias, the 
citizenship of Rome, not because it was his legaliy, but 
because he had doue that fur which the republic owed 
him everlasting gratitude. He has given you, said he, 
these inte!lecwual gifis, “ which nourish youth, delight 
age, adorn fortune, and soften adversity.” And to do 
this is the office of the teacher. And what is his re- 
ward? If Archias was thought worthy the nublest gift 
of Rome, whet shall be deemed tov much fer those who 
standing, not like him amidst falling government, and 
mouldering superstitions, hut here in the freshness uf @ 
new creation, with the blended light of nature ard rev- 
elation beaming aroand them, are yested with the holy 
duty of bearing the lamps of science and salvation to 
distant ages ? 

The teacher who instructs as in the reasons of things ; 
who melis in life’s morning-dawn with the earliest ra 
of knowledge; who pours upon our noon of stre 
its refreshin » beams, and who teaches, that its decline 
shall meetinto the milder “light of the more perfect 
day.” The teacher, thuugh no monument shall be 
erected to his memory, though poetry should not write 
upon them its living numbers, yet willlivein the vivid 
gratitudef posterity, honored of men; and when the 
teacher and the taught shall have ascended to the great 
instructor of all—blest of God. 

E. D. MANSFIELD, 

Before the Western College of Teachers. 


Tue Ecyprian Caravan.—The caravan is a “ large 
land fleet,” composed of camels for ships. * Roads are 
not passable, being liable to obliteration from sand blow- 
ing in. The goverment superintends the caravan, ta- 
king care that each one has a supply of food and water, 
to prevent the improvident from causing distress in the 
desert, by consuming the supply of others. On an ap- 
pointed day, over 50,000 camels, a few dromedaries and 
horses, making, with the men, 100,000 live beings, start 
under the direction of an Arab chief. At sunset, a 
signal to halt is given; the ~amels are unladen, bales of 
goods are placed in a circle on the outside for defence ;. 
guards mount on them; next are placed the camels, 
then the people, with a fire inthe centre. Thus arran- 
ged, free from care, with a brilliant moon above, they 
pass a merry right in thedesert. Prayers are always 
made in the morning. Sometimes they encounter the 
hot wind of the desert, the first sign of which is @ crim- 
son appearance, like the reflection of a flame. They 
immediately halt, unload the camels, which turn from 
the wind by instinct, and lying flat, bury their noses in 
the sand. The hot blast, like the hot air from an oven 
is passed in ten or fifteen minutes; but a furious win 
often succeeds it, blowing the sand and obscuring the 
sun; darkness can literally be felt—terror arises—none 
can aid another—all is chaos. The camels being moor- 
ed in the line by tying their legs, the people take shel- 
ter behind them. Ere long the position must be chan- 
ged, or they would be entirely buried in the sand, espe~ 
cially when this storm is of long continuance. Thirty 
six hours is as long as it can be borne.—Buckinghum's 
Lectures. 


A certain father who was deeply convinced of the 
importance of forming his sons to habits of industry, 
used to employ them whole days in removing and re- 
placing heaps of stones. This was well intended, and 
arose from regarding industry as a high accomplish- 
ment ; but there is some danger of defeating our own, 

urpose in this way by disgusting the y , Besides, 
an abundance of labor can be usually obtained whiek 





is obviously profitable. 
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[From the Taunton Whig.} 

COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Speech of Gov. Everett at the meeting of the Friends of 
Education in Bristol County, at Taunton. 
When the last resolution of the series reported bY 
the committee appointed for that purpose, was announ™ 
ced by the president of the convention for considera” 
tion, His Excellency addressed him substantially as 

follows; : 

Mr. PresipEnt,—I rise at the particular request of 
the secretary of the board, and in compliance with the 
wishes of other respecied friends of education, to ex- 
press to you the thoughts which occur to me, on the 
great subject now under our consideration, and more 
especially on the resolution which has just been read. 
I to not come prepared to discuss the proposition which 
it contains in a maturely digested discourse ; far less in 
the purpose of going over the ground, which has been 
so thoroughly explored in the masterly address of the 
secretary. My object is only to offer to you and this 
large and respected audience the thoughis—somewhat 
desultory—which present themselves tu my mind on the 
principle advanced in the resolution ; and if { can dono 
more, I shall be well contented with having offered to 
the curvention this public testimony of the interest I 
take in the cause. 

I will observe, in the first place, that without design- 
ing any thing like adulation of our native state, wemay 
claim {or it the credit of having made provision for edu- 
cation from the earliest period of its settlement. The 
amall New England republics, and esrecially Massachu- 
setts, have been in point of time far in advance of the 
older governmenis of the world, in systematic provis- 
ion fur the education of the people at the public expense. 
In setting this example, we have certainly paid back to 
Europe no small part of the debt of civilization. I re- 
gard this hereditary care for education as a precious 
portion of our moral birthright, and I trust we shall 
transmit it unimpaired to after ages. 

I would gladly believe, nay, 1 do firmly believe, that 
this aitention, which in this country has never been 
withheld from education and which of late, 1 am re- 
joiced to say, has greatly increased, dues not manifest 
itself in an accidental, far less uncongenial asscciation, 
with that general interest in political affairs, which also 
characterizes our communities and springs frum popu- 
lar institutions. On the contrary, in the view | take of 
the subject, a country possessed of such institutions is 
precisely that where education is most important ;— 
where alone it is absolutely necessary for carrying on 
the sysiem of government, and keeping up its natural 
healthy action. It is, of course, in sucha country that 

should most expect trom the people an enlightened 
and vigilant care of education. 

There are two simple plans of Government; on 
which, either pure and without qualifications or with 
some admixture of the two principles, all constitutions 
are constructed: One of them asserts that the people 
are the rightful source of power, both ultimate and di- 
rect; the other denies this proposition. When Charles 
the First stood upon the scaffold, and a moment before 
he laid his head upon the block—se firm was his faith 
in the Jast named principle, that he declared with his 
dying breath—that “the people’s right was only te have 
their life and their goods their own, a share in the gov- 
ernment being nothing pertaining tothem.” ‘The other 

Jan is announced in clearterms, inthe constitution of 

assachusetis: “The people of this commonwealth 

have the sole and exclusive right of governing them- 
selves, as a free, sovereign, and inde pendent state. 

Now it might be thought that, even on the theory of 
governm. n: which Charles sealed w.th his blood, edu- 
cation would be deemed a great popular interest, as 
teaching the methods and furnishing some of the means 
of preserving life and acquiring property, which he ad- 
mitted to be within the right of the people. It does not 
appear, however, that at that time, nor till long after, 
this right was understood as imposing any correlative 
duty onthe prince ;—consequently such a thing as a 
scheme of popular education at that time was unthought 
of. Itis not certainly my intention to intimate that 
there was no education in England before the revolution 
of 1633, but such as was compatible with the spirit and 
policy of a purely arnitrary government. There was 
always a temperament of popular institutions in the 
British Monarchy, inviting and forcing the minds of 
men, in various Ways, to improvement and progress-—— 
The administration of affairs had never in practice, for 
any long period of time, been brought down to the plat- 
form of Oriental despotism to which the theory of 
Charles I. reduced it. There were always parliaments, 
courts of justice, and juries in the worstof times. The 
Universities were seats of scholastic learning, and the 
practice of dispensing religious instruction fiom the pul- 
eee upon the church a certain kind of popular 








cation ; but I suppose it was obtained at schools 


provided by pious and charitable individuals. Nothing 
resulied from the theory of the government, but that 
the prince and those associated with him required the 
advantage of education tu fitthem for the administra- 
tion of affairs. Accordiogly we find that witn the pop- 
ular reforms which have been made in the government 
of England in modern times, and especially in our own 
day, attention has been given for the first time to nation- 
aleducation. The best efforts of the Broughams and 
Wyses have been strenuously made in this cause; and 
I learn with satisfaction from a distinguished gentleman 
from that country, who is now present with us, (Mr. 
George Combe oi Edinburg,) that a greatly increased 
interest in the sutject has marked the progress of the 
political reforms ota recent date,in the land of our fa- 
thers: In like manner in France, every thing that has 
been done fur popular education by the enlightened zeal 
and laborsof M. Cousin, and its other distinguished 
friends in that country, dates from the perivd ot the po- 
litical reforms of the government of the country. It re- 
flecis lasting credit on the Prussian monarchy that, 
without admitting the people toa share in the govern- 
ment, it has had the wisdom and the courage to bestow 
upon them an admirable system of public education. 

But on the plan of government established in the U. 
States, where the people are not only in theory the 
source uf power, butin practice are actually called up- 
on, constantly to take an efficient part in constituting 
and admuistering the government, it is plain that edu- 
cation is universally and indispensably necessary to en- 
able them to cxercise their rights and perform their du- 
ties. This will be put beyond question, by conside:ing 
a few particulars. 

1. The first duty in a popular government is that 
which is attached to the elective tranchise, though | 
fear it is too liule regarded in thislight. 1t is not mere- 
ly the right but itis the duty of the citizen, by the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage, to take a part, at periods 
recuriing aftershort intervals, in organizing the gov- 
ernment. This duty cannot be discharged with recti- 
tude unless it be discharged with intelligence; and it 
becomes the duty of the citizen to make up his own 
mind on all the great questions which arise in adminis- 
tering the government. How numerous and important 
these questions are, Ineed not say. Since you and I, 
Mr. President, have been of years toobserve the march 
ofaflairs,the people of the United States have been 
called to make up a practical judgment on the following 
amoung other great questions :—t he protective policy, that 
is on the legislation necessary to introduce and establish 
an infant branch of manufgetares, a question, however 
easily disposed of by thedrisis on both sides, of infinite 
practical difficulty ;—On the circulating medium, and 
how farthe currency, Which is the representative cf 
value, must hve intrinsic value itself;—On the differ- 
ent families of the human race, existing in the country 
and the rights and duties which result from their rela- 
tion to each other. —On the relations of the country with 
foreign powers, in reference to colonial trade, disputed 
boundaries, and indemnifications fur wrongs and spolia- 
tions ;—On the disposal of the public domain and its 
bearings on the progress of population and of republi- 
can government in the mighty west :—-On the nature of 
our political system as consisting in the harmonious ad- 
justment of the federaland state governments. I have 
named only a part of the questions which, within the 
last twenty years have been, some of them constantly, 
betore the community, the turning points of municipal, 
state and national elections. The good citizen, who is 
not willing to be the slave of a party, because he is a 
member of it, must make up his mind for himself on all 
those great questions, or he cannot exercise the right of 
suffrage wiih intelligence and independence. As the 
majority of the people are well or ill-informed _on these 
subjects, the public policy of the country will be guided 
by wisdom and truth,or the reverse. I do not mean 
that it is necessary that evcry citizen should receive an 
education, which would enable him to argue all these 
questions al length, ina deliberative or popular assem- 
bly. But while it is his right and his duty to give effect 
to his judgment at the polls, and while the constitution 
necessarily gives as much weight to the vote of the un- 
informed and ignorant, as to that of the well instructed 
and intelligent citizen, it is plain that the avenues to in- 
formation should be as wide and numerous as possible ; 
and that the utmost practicable extension should begiv- 
en toa system of es'uca‘ion, which will confer on every 
citizen the capacity of deriving knowledge with readi- 
ness and uccuracy from b.oks and documents. The 
whole energy of the state should be directed to multi- 
ply the numbers of those capable of forming an indc- 
pendent and rational judgment of their own, and to di- 
minish as much as possible the numbers of the opposite 
class, who, being blinded by ignorance, are at the mer- 
“y of any one who has an interest and the skill to delude 
them. 

2, But the exercise of the eleciive franchise is but 





the beginning of the duties of the citizen. The coa- 
stitution makes it the right, the laws make it the duty of 
all citizens, within certain ages,to bear arms. It ma: 
sound strangely to connect this duty with the subject 
vf education: I hope no practical demonstrat‘on of the 
connection of the topics will ever arise among us. But 
this right and this duty, lightly esteemed in quiet times, 
may become of fearful import. Arms are placedin the 
hands of the citizen, for the most important purposes ; 
not for parade and holiday display, but to defend his 
country against violence from abroa¢, to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws ; to preserve the peace of the 
community, Heaven grant thatthe day may be far dis- 
tant, when our citizens shall be called to wield them for 
either purpose. But if the experience of the past war- 
rantan anticipation of the future, the time may come 
when this duty also is to be performed. Jt will not 
then be a matter of indifferenc, whether the honorand 
peace of the community are committed to an ignorant 
and benighted multitude, like those which swell the 
ranks of the mercenary standing armies of Lurope, or 
to an educated and intelligent population—whose pow- 
ers of reflection have been strengthene! by exercise, and 
who are able to discriminate between constitutional lib- 
erty and arbitrary power on the one hard, and anarchy 
on the other. 

3. There are other civil duties to be performed, for 
which education furnishes a sti] more direct and appro- 
priate preparation. The law of the land calls the citi- 
zentotake a part in the administration of justice — 
‘I'welve men are placed in the jury box, to decide on the 
numb-rless questions which arise in the community— 
questions of character—questions of life. ‘The jury 
passes on your fortune, your reputation ; pronounces 
whether you shall live or die. Go into the courts; are 
they light matters which those twelve men are to de- 
cide? Look in the anxious faces of those whose estates 
—whose good nrame—whose all is at siake, hanging on 
the intelligence of those twelve men or any one of them. 
What assurance is there but that which comes from our 
schools, that these mem will understand and do their 
duty? Yes, these little boys now sporting in the streets 
or conning their tasks in our town schvols, in a few 
short years will be summoned in their turns, to discharge 
this important trust. Can we deem it a inatter of indif- 
ference whether or not their minds have been early ac- 
customed to foilow a train of thoughts or a statement of 
facts? Did not the secretary give us this morning from 
his own experience, the instance of a witness whe, ina 
case of slander, where every thing turned on his testi- 
mony, first swore that what he saw, he saw throughone 
window, and then through anvther, and then through a 
door?) Woe tothe community where the degree of sto- 
lidity and ignorance necessary to constitute such a wit- 
ness abounds ; and where it must appear not only onthe 
stand but inthejury box. Jt appears io mea most im- 
perative duty, on the part of a state which calls its cit- 
izens to discharge this momentous office, to do all in its 
power tu qualify them for it, by a general system ofed- 
ucation. It issaid there is learned counsel to argue and 
explainthe cause to a jury, however ignorant? But 
there is counsel on both sides—the jury must decide sf- 
ter hearing them both. But the court will instruct the 
jury. No doubt as far as the law is concerned ; but the 
cour.’s instructions are addressed to minds suppo*cd to 
be capable of following out an argument; estimatin 
evidence ; and making up an independent opinion. 
do not say that there are not some minds, to whom the 
best opportunities of education would not impart the 
requisite qualifications of an intelligent jurer, But I 
may appeal to every professional character and magis- 
trate in this convention that, inan important case, if he 
were to becalled on to select a jury.on which he could 
place full reliance, he wouldselect men of good com- 
mon sense, who had received a good common education. 

4. But I have not yet named all the civil duties for 
which Educatien is needed as the preparatory disci- 
pline. The various official trusts in society are to be 
filled, from a commission of the peace to the chief jus- 
ticeship;—from a constable up to the President of the 
United States. The sphere of duty of some of these 
functionaries is narrow—of others Jarge and inexpres- 
sibly responsible—of none insignificant. ‘Taken toge- 
ther, they make up the administration of free govern- 
ment—the greatest merely temporal interest of civilized 
man. ‘There are three courses between which we must 
choose. We must have officers unqualified for their 
duties :—or we must educate 9 privileged class to mo- 
nopolize the honors and emoluments of place ;—or we 
must establish such a system of general education, as 
will furnish a supply of well-informed, intelligent, and 
respectable citizens, in every part of the country, and 
in evcry walk of life, capable of discharging the trusta 
which the people may devolve upon them. The topie 
is of great compass, but I cannot dwell upon it. It is 
superfluous to say which of the three courses is most 
congenial with the spirit of republicanism. 
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5. Ihave thus far spoken of those reasons for pro- 
moting Common School Edu~ation, which spring from 
the nature of our government. There ue others, 
derived from the condition of our country. Individual 
enterprise is every where stimulated—the paths of ad- 
venture are open—the boundless West prevents the 
older settlements from being overstocked, and gives 
scope fur an unexampled developement of energy.— 
Education is wanted, tu enlighten and to direct these 
active moving powers. Wiihout it, much wild vigor 
will be exerted in vain. Energy alone is not enough ; 
it must be turned to feasible objects, and work by souud 
principles. 

Again, this spirit of enterprise runs naturally toward 
the acquisition of wealth. 
reproach ; only let it not be a merely Carthagenian 
prosperity ; let a taste fur reading and reflection be cul- 
tivated, as well as property acquired. Let us give our 
children the keys of knowledge, as well as an establish- 
ment in business. Let them in youth form habits und 
tastes, which will remain with them in atter life—in old 
age—and furnish rational entertainment at all times. 
When we collect the litile circle at the family board, 
and at the fire-side in the long winter evenings, let us 
be able to talk of subjects of interest and impurtance— 
the productiuns and institutions of our own ard foreign 
countries—the histury of our venerated fathers—the 
wonders of the material universe—the experience of 
our race—great moral interests and duties,— subjects 
surely as important as dollars and cents. Let us, trom 
early years, teach our children to rise above the dust 
beneath their feet, to the consideration of the great 
Scriptural concerns ot immortal natures. A mere book- 
worm is a worthless character ; but a mere money-getter 
is no better. 

It is a great mistake to suppose ‘hat it is necessary to 
bea professional man, in order to have leisure to indulge 
8 taste for reading. Far otherwise. I believe the me- 
chanic, the engineer, the husbandman, the trader, have 
quite as much leisure as the average of men in the 
learned professions. I know some men busily engaged 
in these different callings of active life, whose minds 
are well stored with various useful knowledge, acquired 
from books. There would be more such men, it edu- 
cation in our Cozumon Schools were, as it well might 
be, of a higher order; and if Common School libraries, 
well furnished, were introduced into every district, as I 
trust in due time they will be. Itis surprising, Sir, how 
much may be effected, even under the most untavora- 
ble circumstances, for the improvement of the mind, by 
a person resolutely bent on the acquisition of knowledge. 
A letter has lately been put into my hands, bearing date 
the 6th September, so interesting in itself, and so strong- 
ly illustrative of this point, that I will read a portion of 
it; though it was written, I am sure, without the least 
view to publicity. 

“JT was the youngest. (says the writer,) of many 
brethren, and my parents were poor. My means of 
education were limited to the advantages of a district 
school, and those again were circumscribed by my fa- 
ther’s death, which deprived me at the age of fifteen, of 
those scanty opportunities, which I had previously en- 
joyed. A few months after his decease, I apprenticed 
myself to a blacksmith in my native village. ‘Thither I 
carried an indomitable taste for reading, which I had ac- 
quired through the medium of the society library; all 
the historical works in which I had at that time perused. 
At the expiration of a little more than half my otal 
ticeship, 1 suddenly conceived the idea of studying 
Latin. Through the assistance of an elder brother, 
who had himself obtained a collegiate education by \.is 
own exertions, I completed my Virgil during the eve- 
nings of one wintsr. After some time devoted to Cice- 
ro,.and a few other Latin authors, I commenced the 
Greek. At this time it was necessary that I should 
devote every hour of daylight and a part of the evening 
to the duties of my apprenticeship. Still I carried my 
Greek grammer in my hat, and often found a moment, 
wisen 1 was heating some large iron, when I could place 
my book open before me against the chimney of my 
forge, and go through with tupto, tupteis, tup’et, unper- 
ceived by my fellow apprentices, and to my confusion 
of fac?, with a detrimental effect to the charge in my 
fire. At evening I sat down unassisted and alone, to 
the Illiad of Hover, twenty books of which measured 
my progress in that language during the evenings of 
onsther winter. ] next turned to the modern languages, 
and was much gratified to learn that my knowledge of 
the Latin furnished me with a key to the literature of 
most of the languages of Europe. This circumstance 
gave a new impulse to the desire of acquainting myself 
with the philosophy, derivation and affinity of the dif- 
ferent European tongues. 1 could not be reconciled to 
limit myself in these investigations to a few hours, after 
the arduous labors of the day. I therefore laid down 
my hammer and went to New-Haven, where I recited 
to"native teachers in French, Spanish, German and 


In this I find no matter of 





Tialian. I returned at the expiration of two years to 
the forge, bringing with me sueh books in those langua- 
ges as icould prucure. When | had read these buoks 
through, I commenced the Hebrew with an awakened 
desire of examining another field; and by arduous ap- 
plication I was enabled in a few weeks to read this lan- 
guage with such facility that | allotted it to myself as a 
task, to read two chapters in the Hebrew Bible, before 
breakfast each morning ; this and an honrat noon being 
all the time that J could devote to myself durivg the 
day. After becoming somewhat familiar with this lan- 
guage, I looked around me fur the means of initiating 
myself into the fields of Oriental literature, and to my 
deep regret and concern, | found my progress in this 
direction hedged up by the want of requisite books. I 
immediately began to devise means of removing this 
obstacle; and atier many plans, I concluded to seek a 
place as a sailor on board some ship bound :o Europe, 
thinking in this way to have opportunities of collec.ing 
at different ports such works iu the modern and oriental 
languages as I found necessary fur this object. I lefi 
the forge and my native place to carry this plan into 
execution. I travelled on foot to Boston, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, to find some vessel bound 
to Europe. In this | was disappointed, and while 
revolving in my mind what steps next to take, I aceiden- 
tally heard of the American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester. I immediately bent my steps towards this 
place. I visited the Hall of the A. A. S. and found 
there, to my infinite gratification, such a collection of 
ancient, modern and oriental languages, as I never be- 
fore conceived to be collected in one place; and Sir, 
you may imagine with what sentiments of gratitude I 
was affected, when upon evincing a desire to examine 
some of these rich and rare works, I was kindly invited 
to an unlimited participa'ion in all the benefits of this 
noble instutution. Availing myself of the kindness of 
the directors, I spend abvut three hours daily at the 
hall, which, with an hour at noon and about three in 
the evening, make up the portiun of the day which | 
appropriate to my studies—ihe rest being occupied in 
arduous manual labor. Through the facilities atforded 
by this institution, I have been abJe to add so much to 
my previous acquaintance with the ancient, modern 
and oriental languages, as to be able to read upwards of 
FIFTY of them, with more or less facility.” 

I trust, Mr. President, I shall be pardoned by the 
ingenious author of this letter, and the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, (W. Lincoln, Esq., of Worces- 
ter,) for the liberty which I have taken, unexpected, I 
am sure, by both of them, in thus making it public. It 
discloses a resolute purpose of improvement, (under 
obstacles and difficulties of no ordinary kind,) which 
excites my admirat‘on, I may say, my veneration. It is 
enough to make one who has had good opportunities for 
education, hang his head in shame. 

No leisure, Mr. President, for reading? Is therea 
man in the community, of an intelligent mind, and with 
any the least tincture of improvement derived from 
education, who, when coming at nightfall frum his 
labor, (I care not how hard or humble,) it told that be- 
neath his roof he would find Shakspeare, or Milton, or 
Scott, or Irving, or Channing, seated in actual presence 
by his fireside, and waiting to converse With him, would 
he talk of wanting leisure, or of fatigue? Would he 
not bound forward to meet them as the panting hart 
bounds to the water-brooks ?. Would not the stars grow 
pale in the sky before he would think of wearincss? 
Well, sir, there is not an individual in the community, 
who cannot for a few dollars, surround his fireside with 
these kindred spirits, the lights and guides of humanity: 
not in bodily, but in intellectual presence. They will 
speak to his understanding, not through the ear, but 
theoeah the eye. They will discourse to him, not in 
their everv day language, in which, perhaps, they do 
not greatly excel their fellows, but in the choicest and 
purest strains to which, by stady and meditation, and, I 
had almost said, by inspiration, they have elevated their 
thoughts ; and this they will do, not for a hasty mement 
in a brief visit, but again and again, for days and for 
years—yea, until by Tong continued intercourse with 
the noblest intellects of our race, his own becomes ex- 
alted and purified. 

6. There is one other topic to which I ought to allude, 
more important than all o.hers; but I have only time 
for a single remark. Man is a religious being, and as 
far as human means and influences go, education is the 
natural basis of a rational belief. It is the peculiarity 


‘of Christianity, as distinguished from other religions, 


that it addresses the understanding, as well as the heart. 
It commands us to search the Scriptures; to be ready 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us; and it invites 
us, on the Sabbath, to listen to a discourse, that is, a 
connected, well-reasoned address, on its evidence, du- 
ties, hopes and sanctions. Can this be done to good 

urpose, (humanly speaking,) without education? ‘The 
Lesthen might offer incense on the altar of Jupiter with 





a vacant mind ; he might scrutinize the palpitating vis- 
cera of animals with a grovelling spirit; he might con- 
sult the oracle at Delphi, and shape his conduct by the 
response, with a benighted understanding. It is saying 
but little to say that there is nothing in bis religion that 
invited the exercise of his nae powers. We are 
blessed with a faith which calls into action the whole 
intellectual: man ; which prescribes a reasonable ser- 
vice ; challenges tha investigation of its evidences ; 
which in the doctrine of immortality invests the mind 
of man with a partion of the dignity of divine intelli- 
gence. In whatever other respect, the advantages of 
education might be dispensed with, when we consider 
man asa religious and immorial being, it is a shocki 
spectacle to see him growing up dark and benighted, 
ignorant of himself, of his duties, and his destination. 

But this subject is too vast for the occasion. I for- 
bear to enlarge. I trust, sir, the resolution will be 
adopted, and that the people of Massachusetts of this 
generation will show by their conduct as a powerful 
Commonwealth, not less than as a community of indi- 
viduals, that they perceive the intimate connection be- 
tween education and the existence and prosperity of free 
institutions of Government. 


[From the J ournal of Commerce.] 
NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Messrs. Epitors :—A little girl five years old, on 
being asked what she did at school, replied, “I say A 
and B and set ona bench.” Well would it be fur socie- 
ty and humanity, if the A, B, and sitting on a bench 
svstem, was confined to primary schools ; if it did not 
extend, both ia spirit and in form, to colleges, theological 
seminaries, and almost every other c of literary 
institutions. 

One of the first and most unfortunate mistakes ever 
committed in this course of education, as it is the origin 
of many, perhaps most others, is in forcing children inte 
books at too early an ege. This mistake is now exten- 
sively felt and acknowledged, especially by physicians, 
who state that numerous children are injured both in 
body and mind, by this unnatural and repulsive prac- 
tice. 

To avoid these worse than fruitless attempts at an 
artificial, unnatural and forced instruction of children, 
they are now encouraged and aided in acquiring what 
all are eager to learn, viz: a knowledge of things—ob- 
jects which surround them; the works of their Creator, 
fitted by their all-wise author for the capacities of her 
intelligent creatures, even at their first existence. 

Children canno: be prevented from learning the na- 
tural and artificia) produc:ions placed before them ; and 
as their eyes are never satisfied with seeing, their ears 
with hearing, or their hands with handling, if those 
objects were increased ten fold, or a hundred fold, they 
would learn the whole with equal ease, and greatly 
increased pleasure. 

Not only the general, but the specfic names, charac- 
ters and uses of objects, are learnt by children at an 
early age, not wiih reluctance but with pleasure. For 
example, they readily distinguish a certain class of ob- 
jects under the name of trees; and soon distinguish 
oak trees from peach or apple trees; and a white oak 
from a black ouk. They also learn that a tree is com- 
ee of wood, bark, leaves, flowers, and fruit or seeds. 

Vith equal ease and pleasure they learn the specific 
names and forms of leaves, as veined, nerved. serrate, 
pinate, biphnate, crenate, palmate, pedate, sinuate, pel- 
tate, and a hundred of other terms, with their specific 
meaning, ten times more readily, and a thousand times 
more agreeably and successfully, than they ever learn 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, or a single column 
of spelling lessons. 

Animal and mineral productions, and the productions 
of nature, changed into those of art, are learnt no less 
readily or agreéably by children than the numerous 
specimens, and the specific names of plants. 

If written or printed names of objects are connected 
with the things themselves, spoken and written words 
and language are learnt at the same time. Fer example, 
if upon specimens of wood are pasted the printed or 
written names, white oak, black oak, red ouk, grey oak ; 
white,ash, red ash. black ash ; white maple, red ceo 
&c., children by the exercise of their organs of i i 
duality, which phrenologists say are always large and 
active in early childhood, learn the thing and name, 
both spoken and written, at the same time, and with 
equal pleasure. : 

By this means they learn a large number of written 
or printed words, with their specific meaning, before 
they take their first lesson from a book, and when that 
lesson is taken, they are prepared to read and under- 
stand it, as it is composed of the words with which 
they are already familiar, and that too, as connected 
with ideas; as strange as it may seem that such a thi 
— happen in a school, as connecting ideas w: 
words, 
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Reading and writing words, both being preceded by 
drawing, commence at the same time, and are constant- 
ly carried on together; by which process, the eyes, 
ears, hands, intellects and feelings, are brought to the 
aid of each other, and all in the delightful employment 
of acquiring ideas and learning ianguage at the same 
time. By this process it is impossible fur a child not to 
be a cor. ect speller. It is iniecd surprising to see how 
soon a child will become so familiar with a large portion 
of words in most common use, as to require an effuri, 
or a special design, to spell one of them wrong. 

As these exercises give daily and almost constant 
occasion for a written expression of ideas, while the 
pupils are acquiring them, they necessarily require 
ski! and taste in constructing sentences, not only in spel- 
ling and penmanship, but in grammar, rhetoric and logic, 
thongh they may never have seen or heard their names. 

Among the important aids and instruments for con- 
ducting this natural, agreeable and successful mode of 
educating childr-n, instead of the unnatural, irksome 
and forced process of loading their memories with vul- 
umes of words without meaning, are “ Fumily Cabinets,” 
or coll-ctions of natural ani artificial praductions, ar- 
ranged in shelves or in cases, to be furmed, in a great 
measure, by the children themselves It is prohably 
impossible tu furnish a more agreeable employment tor 
childr-n, than collecting, preparing, arranging, and 
above all, exchanging specimens of nature and art, fitted 
for family schools and cabinets. 

Slates and pencils are to be used, first for drawing 
the most simple figures in geometry, such as triangles, 
squares, oblongs, hexagons, &c_, and th> natural repre- 
sentations or delineations of animals, plants, and imple- 
ments, such as the horse, dog, bird, fish, rose, oak, hatch- 
et, knife, saw, &c., and then for writing letiers, words 
and sentences. Every child over two years old ought 
to be furnished with these useful instruments, whether 
at school or at home. 

By far the most important point to be kept in view, 
in these or any other exercises for the early education 
of children, is the cultivation of their moral faculties. 
This natural mode of instruction, or these instructions 
in natural objects, are, on many accounts, admirably 
fitted to secure this paramount object of all educaiion— 
the Prenat up of elevated moral beings—enlightened 
and devo'ed christians. 

Avoiding an immense destruction of school: books, so 
loudly and justly complained of by parents, is another, 
though inferior point gained by substituting natural for 
unnatural modes of teaching. If the time aad money 
devoured by spelling books and grammars, were devo- 
ted ta acquiring and expressing ideas, every child inour 
republic might become familiar with plants, minerals, 
shells, birds, quadrupeds, fishes, insects, chemistry and 
astronomy, and secure much information on history, 
biography, political economy, agriculture, the mecha- 
nic arts, and above all, the Bible ; and at the same time 
become anentire master of the arts of spelling and con- 
struc!ing sentences, neither of which is ever acquired 
by spelling-books and grammar. 


Some will probably say, that however well this may 
look in theory, it can never be put in practice. For an 
answer to such persons, I will beg leave to refer them 
to any school for deaf mutes, or for tle blind, in this 
country, or to the schovls in Prussia or some other Ger- 
man state, where the spirit, if not the form, of these 
modes of teaching, is pted with entire and trium- 
phant success. 

Speaking moderately, the pupils of our deafand dumb 
schvols learn a thousand times as much about language 
as those of any other class of schools, in our country, 
not excepting colleges ; and the children in the Prussian 
schools, after their course of instruction, preliminary to 
books, usually learn to read plain sentences in one week, 
with the sciences and arts in quick succession. 


But respecting the deaf and dumb, it is sometimes 
said, that their being deprived of the power of speech 
and hearing gives them an advantage over those nus- 
sessed of all the faculties; so it would seem, judging from 
th ir success in learning, notwithstanding the general 
opinion that they are an unfortunate class. But their 
teachers state, that this class of pupils labor under im- 
mense disadvantages from their misfortunes, and that 
pupils with all their faculties pursuing the same modes 
of instruction, would make far more rapid progress, re- 
lieving teachers at the same time, of a great portion of 
their labor. 

To go into detsils upon a subject so various and so 
vast as that of a system of education, would furnish 
materials for volumes, rather than a newspaper essay; 
and as I have already extended this communication 
beyond the limits I intended, I will only add an earnest 
hope, that this subject may receive the careful and can- 
did attention of a portion of our citizens, professing to 
be Republicans and Christians, I am truly yours, in 
high esteem. J, HOLBROOK. 








YOUNG MEN. 
BY HON. A. L. HAYES. 

Regular employment is the price of happiness ; and 
the first step in general, after taking leave of our alma 
mater, is the adoption of a profession. No matter how 
buuntifully Fortune may have showered her gifis, some 
settled occupation is essential to real enjoyment. With- 
out this, the mind, like an idle sword, is corroded by its 
own ‘rust. Who has ever known a perfectly indolent, 
that was nota miserable man? Thre is in this conn- 
try no class of men of furtane, whose only care in life 
is to kill time and squander money ; and who, associa- 
ting together, may keep each other in countenance, 
though they eannot purchase cunteniment. 

« Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend, 

All wretched, helpless, in the evi! days, 

With sorrow, to the ve ge of life they tend, 

Griev'd with the present, of the pust ashamed, 

They live, and are despised ; they die, nor more are nam’d” 

The misery of such a condition was illustrated in the 
fate of the Frenchman, who, with rank and high con- 
nexions, ample fortune, youth, health, repute and 
troops of friends,” found life without employment so 
“weary, flat. stale and unprofitable’—one duil, daily 
routine of rising. dressing, eating, drinking, sleeping— 
that he preferred death by his own hand, to its longer 
endurance. Something of the feeling which precipita- 
ted the fate of this wretched suicide, must have been 
experienced by every man, who had the misfortune to 
live in this werld, without any thing in the world to do. 
T hold it, therefore, to be of the first importance to adopt 
an oceupation, though I have nothing to say with res- 
poet to a choice of a profession, excep! that it should be 
such as one will probably be satisfied with after it is 
made. 

Some difference will always exist in the degree of 
consideration which various occupations enjoy, owin; 
to the unequal degrees of skill and intelligence requir 
by them; but true ambition would rather impart honor 
to one’s profession,than seek to derive respectability from 
it. Our couniry is fortunately exempt from those castes 
which separate society elsewhere into distinct compart- 
ments, to each of which a peculiar occupation or pur- 
suit, is by law or custom assigned. Here all professions, 
trades and callings are open. The only limitation is 
imposed by mental or physical inability—and one stri- 
king and important benefit of the liberal education you 
have received, is, that it has made you freemen, in the 
most extensive sense ; for, qualified by it, as you are, to 
enter upon any prefession— 

“The world is aut before you, where to choose.” 

A man of cultivated mind, and real virtue, can never 
have his lustre soiled by any honest vocation, well pur- 
sued. It is indeed far from being a ‘isadvantage, to 
possess abilities superior to the requisition of one’s cal- 
ling. By the proper exertion of these, he is sure of 
rising to distinction in his pursuit, and of reaping all of 
the benefit it may confer. A young painter, having 
attracted Sir Walter Scott’s notice by some pictures he 
had produced in his apprenticeship, was inclined, on the 
expiration of his indentures, to turn his back on the 
humble profession to which he had been bred; but, 
waiting upon his eminent friend with a piece he had been 
commissioned to paint, received this salutary advice— 
that he should apply himself to the improvement of his 
profession, as a much more lucrative field for exertion, 
instead of struggling with the difficulties that he must 
be sure to meet, for want of sufficient patrimony, in 
following the higher walks of art. The individual to 
whom this counsel was given, having accordingly turn- 
ed his talents to study the science of his profession, has 
produced a highly commended work an the laws of har- 
monious coloring ; and, instead of being a third or second 
rate artist, trembling with nervous apprehension about 
the position in which a picture may be hung at an ex- 
hibition, is really affecting his prospects in life—is the 
master of a large establishment, giving employment to 
a great number of men. : 

A more illustrious example is farnished by the life of 
“ Scotland's greatest man” himself. When he saw his 
literary pre-eminence endangered by the declining pop- 
ularity of his poetical works, and er by the ap- 
pearance of Lord Byron as a rival, he, with that good 
sens in which he somuch excelled, resolved to abandon 
the bright field of poesy for the humbler region of ro- 
mance. The consequence was, that he became more 
popular in that career, than he had ever been as a poet ; 
and, having distanced all competition, erected there the 
most noble monument of his fame. 

These are instances in which ambition, gnided by 
judgment, has exhibited its best fruits, both in relation 
to the individual and to the public. 

I refrain from the attempt to lay down any rule for 
the choice of a profession, not only because it might be 
@ presumptuous interference with determinations alrea- 
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dy adopted or the wishes of friends which ought not to 
be disregarded, but because Ideem it of less consequence 
what the choice may be, than that a choice shuuld be 
made and pursued in the right spirit. Excellence in 
one’s art or calling, is the first requirement of profes- 
sional duty. ‘The disposition to excel, may arise from 
a calculation of profit o: a desire of accumulation; a 
motive which is honest, and, if the object be personal 
independence, is altogether Jaudable. It may arise from 
a desire of distinction, or a love of glory, which is a 
sentiment which deserves our favor, fur it has unques- 
tionably been productive of some of the best and noblest 
actions recursed in history. It is commonly found in 
union with a generous enthusiasm, which will not rest 
satisfied with a mediocrity of exertion, which keeps the 
mind aiways fresh, active and vigorous, and exhibits the 
evidence of improvement to the latest period of life. It 
is reported of the celebrated Mr. Wirt, who possessed 
this fine spirit in an eminent degree, that some of his 
last profes: ional efforts were superior to any of his pre- 
vious perfurmances, and that this was observable, not 
only in the substance of his addresses, but even in the 
finish and decoration ef the style. 1 know not how 
others may be affected, but to me noihing appeared 
more admirable, than this progressive excellence in ad- 
vanced age. Itis asplendid triumph of the mind over 
matter, and points unerringly to our immortal destina- 
tion 

Every one should have constantly ia view a standard 
of merit in his profession, and should stimulate his ex- 
ertions to realizeit in his own performances. Let such 
a standard be as perfect as it may—the bean ideal of 
professional excellence; for no axiom is more just, than 
that all models should be perfect, though man remains 
imperfect, that in striving to reach what is impossible, 
he mav attain whatis uncommon. Thus, by furnishing 
an example of snperior skill and ability, by useful im- 
provements in the practice of his art, er by evy 
the boundaries of science connected with it, he best 
discharges the debt which every man owes to his pro- 
fession. 








{From the Cincinnati Gazette.] 


A DISCOURSE ON THE ABORIGINES OF THE. 
VALLEY OF THE OHIO. 

A work like this comes naturally in association with 
the one above noticed. An assured authentic history of 
events within a half century’s oceurrence, events fast 
fading from recollection, bears directly upon an effort to. 
catch a mere glimpse of reality in respect to pen A 
vious inhabitants of the same land, of whom no living 
and speaking tradition exists. 

This discourse has been extensively noticed and 
highly applauded. In point of composition, it is a work 
of superior finish. The style is clear, pure, easy; in 
the cadence of a proper reader, it seems a limpid brook 
gurgling, in slight ; ahny over a bed of pebbles, with 
no obstruction to its course. It abounds in classic allu- 
sions, happily conceived, appropriately intruduced, and 
elegantly expressed. In every sentence, it is equally 
elevated in sentiment and chaste in expression. It is a 
model of style, that may be advantageou: ly compared 
with the most approved productions in the English lan- 
guage. This character of it, though strongly laudatory, 
is in nothing parisitical. I feel it but a just tribute to 
inimitable excellence. The first three paragraphs shall 
be my vouchers. 

“ Ne opinion has been more generally entertained, in 
every civilized community, than that which asserts the 
importance of the study of history, as a branch of edu- 
eation. Although there are few, if any, who would 
controvert this proposition, it will scarcely be denied, 
that thre is no study, at this day, so much neglected. 
We every where meet with men possessed of much in- 
telligence, great scientific attainments, high standin 
in those professions which require profound study ond 
deep research,who have neglecied to inform themselves, 
not only of the circumstances which influenced the 
rise and progress, the decline and fall, of the most cele- 
brated nations of anitiquity, but who are extremely de- 
ficient in the knowledge of the history o! their own 
country. If we search for the causes which have pro- 
duced this state of things, one, perhaps the most effi- 
cient, will be found in the great increase of the works 
of fiction, and the fascinating character with which they 
have been clothed, by the great geniuses who have been 
employed upon them. It is the perusal of these, which 
occupies the attention of the wealthy, and fills the lei- 
sure moments of the man of business. 

“T am loth to give another reason for this decline 
in the taste for historical reading, because it indicates, 
also, a decline in patriotism. I allude to the inordinate 
desire for the accumulation of riches, which has so 
rapidly increased in our country, and which, if not ar- 
rested, will ere long effect a deplorable chunge in the 
character of our countrymen. This basest of passions, 
this ‘ meanest of amours,’ could not exhibit itself in a 
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‘way to be more destructive of republican principles, 
than by exerting an influence on the course of educa- 
tion adopted for our youth. The effects upon the moral 
condition of the nation would be like those which would 
be produced upon the verdant valley of our state, if 
some quality inimival to vegetable life, were to be im- 
ype tw the sources of the magnificent river by which 
is adutned and fertilized. 

“Iti in youth, and in early youth, that the seeds of 
that patriotism must be sown, which is to continue to 
bloom through lite. No one ever began to be a pa rivt 
in advauced age; the holy fire must be lighted up when 
the mind is b:st suited to receive, with enthusiasm, gen- 
erous ani! disinterested impressions. If it js not th n 
the ‘ ruling passion’ of the m, it will never be at an 
age when every action is the result of cvol calculation, 
and the basis of that calculation, tuo often the interest 
of the individual. ‘This has been the prevailing opinion 
with every {ree people, throughout every stag : of civili- 
zation, from the roving savage tribe to th» numerous 
and pulished nation ; from the barbarous Pelasgi tu the 
glorivus era of Miltiades and Cimon, or the more refined 
and luxurious age of Pericles and Xenophon. By all, 
the same means,were adopted. With all, it was the 
custom to present to their youth, the examples of the 
heroic achievements of their ancestors, to inspire them 
with ths same ardor of devotion to the welfare of their 
country. As it regards the argument, it matters pot 
whether the history was written or unwritten, whether 
in verse or prose, or tow communicated ; wheihcr by 
national annals, to which all had access; by rec.tation 
in solemo assemblies, as at the Olympic and other 
= of Greece ; in the songs of bards, as among the 

Its and Scandinavians; or in the speeches of the 

ed warriors, as was practised by the Wyandots, 

elawares, Shawnees, and other tribes of our own 
country. Much fiction was, no doubt, passed off on 
these uccasions, as real history ; but, as it was believed 
to be true, that was sufficient to kindle the spirit of em- 
ulation in the eause of patriotism among those to whom 
these recilations, songs and speeches were addressed.” 

Do-s the reader recognize the work from which we 
make this quotation? Are its title or contents familiar 
to his recollection? More shame for him if he is in 
ignorance, and the chances are more than even chat 
such is his condi‘ion. In this apprehension we tell him 
that we speak of, and quote from, a work recently rub- 
lished, prepared by Gen. Harrison, at the reyuest of the 
Historical Society of Ohio. 

The proposition maintained is adverse to that which 
attributes the mounds and other ancient works spread 
through a portion of the Mississippi valley, toa body 
of inhabitants driven off by the Iroquois or Six Na- 
tions of Indians in the seventeenth century. We do 
Rot propose to collate his facts or analyze his arguments. 
His conclusions accord with the opinions of a great 
majority of those who have surveyed those ancient 
works, when they stood in the depths of an unbroken 
forest. 'The appearance then presented cannot be com- 
prehended, nay, not even imagined by those who look 
upon them in their present condition. And then, the 
intelligent observer, standing in their midst, and brood- 
ing upon all that met his eye, was compelled to the con- 
clusion, that a vast p-ople had passed away, and a cul- 
tivated country grown up into a deep and dense forest, 
obliterating every vestige of furmer existence or occu- 
pation, but a single class of works, which time alone 
eould not efface. All else is mere imagination. 


REMARKABLE Facts.—Christianity began its pro- 
ress at Jerusalem ; at the expiration of forty years efter 
fhe death of Christ, it numbered about one hundred and 
twenty followers. Immediately afier, three thousand, 
and soon after, five thousand more; in less than two 
years, great multitudes, not only at Jerusalem, but thro’- 
out all Judea. Mahommed was three years making 
fourteen converts, and those too of his family, and pro- 
so slow at Mecca, where he had no established 
religion to contend with, that in the 7th year, when he 
was cempelled to flee to Medina, only eighty-two men, 
and eighteen women, retired to Ethiopia. Within a 
eentury from the time of the ascension, christianity, 
without any aid but that of preaching, covered not 
merely Syria and Lybia, Egypt and Arabia, Persia and 
Mesopotamia ; not merely Asia Minor and Parthia, but 
a large portion of Europe. Islam, on the contrary, had 
no considerable success, until i. achieved it by the 
sword ; and when it ceased to use the sword in making 
proselytes, its progress was at once arrested. We then 
ask the infidel—to what was this remarkable progress 
in christianity owing? Not certainly to the rank and 
wer of its author—he passed the greater part of his 
ife in obscurity, working as an artisan, and the residue as 
a wandering teacher ; and at last was publicly executed 
as a malefactor. Not to the learning and influence of 
his followers—for they were fishermen and publicans. 
Not to the sword—he employed none but “the sword 
of the spirit.” Notto the aid of government—for both 


. 





Jews and Romans were banded together to destroy it. 
Not w the hopes of wealth, honor, or power—fur its au- 
thor very frankly told those who became his followers, 
“my kingdom is not of this world ;"" and taught them to 
expect net merely contempt and persecution, but loss 
of all things, even to life, Not to its flattery of the hu- 
man ciaracter—fyr it implicitly declares, “except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Not to the lcense given to sensual indulgence—for the 
language of it was, “ If any man will come afier me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and 
follow me.” Not to the hopes of a sensual heaven— 
* {nto the city shall nothing enter that defileth.” Not 
to a blind credulity—for many who embraced christian- 
ity during the first two centuri s, were men of distin- 
guished talests and enlightened minds; and all who 
cordially embrace,it, will become men of virtuous cha- 
racter. We then repeat the question te the infidel— 
Why did the religion of one who was publicly executed 
between two thieves—of one who was without friends, 
without power ; a religion which fl ittered no one, which 
exposed i:s fullowers to persecuti»n and death ; which 
required self-denia] and self-renunciation, and offered 
no reward in the fu'ure world, but holiness—why did 
it immediately pervade the city, and reign where he was 
thus executed, and in a little period, all the surrounding 
world? If he admits that it was owing to the inherent! 
evidence of its truth and its divine origin, he does the 
same. And if he denies both, he asserts a far greater 
miracle, in the progress of christianitv, under these cir- 
cumstances, than any, or than all those which he dis- 
owns. 


[For the Journal of Education.) 

In my various intercourse in life, I have frequently 
had the idea forcibly impressed upon my mind, how 
prodigal we are with our opinions, and how willing we 
are to sit in judgment on the conduct of others. 

In the few lines I have written for the Journal, I 
have assumed the prerogative of laying down rules of 
conduct, by which J should be guided, under certain 
circumstances. 

If I was an inspector of a primary school, I would 
exert myself to the utmost, to elevate the standard of 
education, I would give license to none, except such as 
were “ well qualified to teach.” I would visit schools 
often, and would recommend such a course of procedure, 
as would be best calculated to advance the scientific 
enterprise. 


If I was an officer in the district, I would not employ 
& person as an instructor of youth, until I was perfectly 
satisfied that he was competent to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of that high vocation; and when one was 
found whose qualifications were satisfactory, he should 
be employed, and amply compensated for his services. 

If I wasa school teacher, 1 would be punctual in my 
attendance, at all times, and under‘all circumstances. 
In the management of my school, order should be ob- 
served ; the best system of government and instruction 
should be adopted, and rightly carried out, in all its 
various operations. I would always give instruction in 
the simplest and most impressive marmner possible, and 
exert myself to the utmost, for the honor and welfare 
of my scholars, placing all the inducements in my pow- 
er before them, as incentives to untiring exertion and 
persevering application in the acquisition of knowledge. 
If I was a school teacher, I would have the senior 
scholars aid me by their examples, in the government 
of those who were in the junior classes. I would en- 
deavor to excite my scholars to a laudable competition 
and emulation, whenever I considered it would advance 
them in science. If I was a school teacher, I would 
not treat some with severity and others with indulgence, 
but I would be impartial in all my conduct towards my 
scholars. I would endeavor to impress on their minds 
that they ought to “ preserve an inviolable regard fur 
right and wrong ;’’ “ that scienee may elevate them to 
distinction and honor ;’ and that merit, and personal 
merit alone, is the only sure course to usefulness and 
true enjoyment. If I was a school teacher, I should 
like tosee scholars obedient, prompt, docile and atten- 
tive; and “what I liked I would have.” “I would 
ask nothing of them but was clearly right, and sub- 
mit to nothing wrong.” 


a 

If I was a proprietor in a schuul district, and wished 
for the welfare of the school and the advancement of 
ray children, I would not encourage them in improper 
conduct, by crediting tales :nd defamatory reports, cir- 
culated by indolent and disobedient scholars ; nor would 
I set myself up as a critic, and “ boldly condemn what 
I had not sense enough to understand ;” but, if I heard 
aught against the teacher, instead of repeating it about 
the district, I would be so kind as tu visit him, and im- 
part such advice as I thought the case required. 

If I was ascholar, I never would be late at school. I 
would make as little noise as possible, and strive to con- 
duct in such a manner, as to merit the approbation of 
my instructor. I would devote my whole attention to 
the cultivation of my mind, and never indulge in idle- 
ness or disobedience. I would endeavor to conduct 
myself in such a manner, that my example should be 
well worthy of imitation, If 1 was a scholar, I would 
not he so contemptible as to take pride in exhibiting my 
physical strength, but would be emulous o excel in the 
nobler powers of the mind. I would bestow my whole 
attention on my own studies, and not interfere with, or 
hinder, others. I would avoid all rudeness of language, 
ridicule and hatred, towards my fellow students. I 
would be obliging, just and prudent in my conduct ; 
open, frank and friendly in my dealings t ,;wards all with 
whom [ had intercours.. I would never injure small 
scholars; and if I saw them disobeying the rules of 
school, or otherwise conducting improperly, I would 
suow them the importance of beginning early to behave 
with propriety. 

If I was a young lady, and attended school, I would 
bestow more time in cultivating ray mind than in orna- 
menting my person ; instead of soliciting presents to 
procure costly ornaments and splendid dresses, I should 
prefer a well-selected library of books. 

If I was a student, I would not be envious towards 
those who excelled in any branch of literature, but would 
endeavor, by application and perseverance, to overtake 
those whose advantages have been greater than mine. 
I would not despise any infirmity of body or mind. I 
would not ridicule plain and worthy scholars, “ thereby 
rendering myself contemptible in the opinion of the sen- 
sible and unassuming.” In short, I would be intelligent, 


4 industrious, temperate, prudent, beneficent and virtuous, 


thereby securing to mys-If intelligence, prosperity, 
health, long life and happiness, PHILOM. 


CHaRACTER.—We could never perceive what pe- 
culiar sources of inspirationto a literary person there 
could be in an unshorn beard, an open shirt collar, or a 
neglected attire. These melancholy affections are char- 
acteristic of any thing but genius. With great good 
sense, Mrs. Hall remarks in her recent work—* I hope 
the reproach of slovenliness is passing away from litera- 
ture, or rather Ishould say, from its professors. A well 
organized mind connot fail of being orderly in all things, 
and a mind that is not well organized can rarely inform, 
or amuse, except by its absurdition. I never could fan- 
cy why a gentleman wrote best when unshaven and in 
slippers, or how a lady improved her genius by neglect- 
ing that neatness of attire which is the outward and vis- 
ible sign of a-well regulated mind and 
home. I would earnestly entreat the young of my own 
sex, who possess, or imagine they are possessed of lite- 
rary talent, carefully to avoid contracting slovenly or 
peculiar habits. Sir Walter Scoit (blessings and honor 
to his name forever,) set a glorious example of simplici- 
ty and propriety in all things, that we ought to follow in 
gratitude and humiliation —N. Y. Mirror. 


RELicion.—Conceivean arch wanting only 2 key- 
stone, and stillsupported by the centring. without which 
it would fall intoa planless heap. It is now held up 
merely by the supports beneath. Add the keystone and 
it will stand a thousand years, alihough every prop 
should be shattered or fall intodust. Now itis idle te 
say that this change inthe principle of the structure was 
accomplished by themerea jdition of one mbdre stone. 
The difference is not that only of increase, but alsa that 
of most magical transmutation. Nostone before helped 
te hold up its neighbor, and each having its own prop, 
any one might have been removed without shaking the 
support of the others. Now, each is essential to the 





whole, which is sustained, not from without, but by an 
inwardlaw. So is it with religion —Blackwood. 
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EXTRACTS FROM Depew oR ee EXCUR- 
$10) 


THE BOY IN A COTTON MILL. 
He is a slave to'whom release comes not, 
And cannot come. The boy, where’er he turns, 
Is still a prisoner ; when the wind is up 
Among the clouds and in the ancient woods ; 
Or when the sun is shining in the east, 
Quiet and calm. Behold him—in the school 
Of his attainments? no, but with the air 
Fanning his temples under Heaven's blue arch, 
His raiment whitened o’er with cotton flakes, 
Or locks of -wool, ea od mnces mee oe ame 
Creeping his gait and cowering—his lip pale, 
His respiration quick and audible ; 
And scarcely could you fancy that a gleam 
From out those languid eyes could break, or blush 
Mantle upon his cneek. Is this the’ form, 
Is that the countenance, and such the port, 
Of no mean being? One who should be clothed 
With dignity befitting his proud 3 
Who, in his very childhvou, should appear 
Sublime—trom present purity and joy ! 
The limbs pactrscy = 8 but liberty of mind 
Is gone forever; this orgunic frame, 
Scfoyfal in her motions, is become 
Dull, to tle joy of her own motions dead ; 
And even the touch, so exquisitely poured — 
Througti the whole body, with a languid will 
Performs her functions ; rarely, competent 
To impress a vivid feel ing on the mind 
Of what there is delightful in the breeze, 
The gentle visitations of the sun, 
Or lapse of liquid element—by hand, : 
Or foot. or.lip, in summer’s warmth—perceived. 
—Can hope look forward to a manhood raised 
On such foundations. 


THE BOY IN THE FIELD. 
Turn we then 
To Britons born and bred within the pale 
Of civil polity, and early trained 
‘To earn, by wholesome labor in the field, 
The’bread they eat. A sample should I give 
Of what this stock produces to enrich 
‘Fhe tender of ye would exclaim, 
“Is this the whistling plough boy w: ose shrill notes 
Impart new gladness to the morning air?’ 
Forgive me if I venture to suspect 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft verse, 
Are of no finer frame +—his joints are stiff; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs appear, 
Fellows to those that eaity upheld 
The wooden stools for everlasting use, 
Whereon our fathers sate. And mark his brow ! 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set : 
Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; ' 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange, 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
From infant conning of the Christ-cross row, 
Or puzzling through a primer, line by line, 
Till perfect mastery crowns the pains at last. 
—What kindly warmth from touch offostering hand, 
What penetrating power of sun or breeze, 
Shall e’er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in icé? 
This torpor is no pitiable work 
Of modern ingenuity ; no town 
Nor crowded city may be taxed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law 
To which in after years he may be roused. 
—This boy the fields produce; his spade and hoe— 
The carter's whip that on Eis shoulder rests 
In air high-towering with a_boorish pomp, 
The sceptre of his vip ; his country’s nam 
ee equal rights, her churches and her ma wn: 
t have they done for him? And, let me ask, 
For tens of thousands uninformed as he? 
in brief, what liberty of mind is here? 


LOVE OF HOME. 

The Americans are sometimes reproached with bei 
deficient in that love for the home of childhood, whic 
is so general a feature of the human race, that it wa: 
supposed to be universal, till an exception was made to 
our discredit. If this beso, (we believe it is not, at 
least in New England, for which, alone, we can an- 
swer,) it should be remembered, in palliation of the um- 
natural sin, that our homes are comparatively recent. 
not consecrated by the memories of centuries, and tha! 
the Yankee boy, from the earlivst period of forecast, 
dreams of seeking his fortune in the richer soil and kind. 
er climate which his far spread country 


him. He goes, but his heart lingers ear lesen. he 
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Many a yeoman who has felled the trees df the western 
forest have we heard confess, that through weary 
months he pirned wiih’ that bitterest of ali maladies, 
homesickness , and that even after years had passed, 
no day went by, that his thoughts did not return to his 
father’s house, nor night that did not restore him to the 
old place. And when age and hardship have furrowed 
the cheek, and grayed and thinned his hair, and bent his 
sturdy frame, he may then be seen travelling hundreds 
and hundreds of miles to revisit “ the old place,’’—to 
linger about the haunts of his childhood, and live over, 
for a few brief days, the sunny h ours of, youth. Then 
(as we have heard him) he says, “I havéa richer farm 
at the west, thanany in New England—it is a wonder- 
ful growing country—my house is bigger than Colonel 
R *s or Dociox P- *s,”’ (th® palaces of his na- 
tive village,)* but, dear me! it has not the pleasant 
look of the - Seyi 

And if it be true that onr hearts are deadto the love 
of “ our own, our native land,” why is it that so many, 
with the fire of enterprise burning in their young bo- 
soms, the west with mines of gold in its unbroken 
soil alluring them, still linger about the old place—atill 
patiently plough our stony hills and subdue our cold 
morasses ? No, God has not denied, to any of his crea- 
tures, from the time that the exiles of Judea hung their 
harps on the willows of astrange land, to the present 
moment, that strong love of birth-place which tempers, 
to the native, the fierce winds of the north, and fiercer 
heats of the equator—which equalizes every soil, and 
gives that inimitable, that “ pleasant look,” to the old 
place —Bliss Sedgwick, 


[From the Common School Advocate.} 


HOW TO EDUCATE. 

We hold that every power and faculty of body and 
of mind, was bestowed upon man for use; and not for 
inactivity or abuse; and that there is no successful 
method of enlarging and strengthening them, but by 
their legitimate exercise. Every person knows that if a 
child's arm he long bound up, and remain at rest, it be- 
comes enfeebled ; but if it be kept in vigorous exercise 
it acquires strength. Sothe mind. _ Let itsfaculties be 
exercised—cultivate the memory, ¢he judgement, and 
they acquire strength by their own activity. So the 
heart. t the benevolent affections flow forth in kind- 
ly actions ; let conscience be enlightened and active in 
prompting to duty ; their power is promoted. Let them 

e unemployed ; or let the vicious affections be indulged, 
these increase and those are enfeebled. 

Now this process of drawing out ahd training the 
powers of body, mind, and heart to habits of system- 
atic, upright and profitable action, can be carried on only 
by the appl‘cation of suitable instruments. According- 
ly we must have gardening, farming, and mechanical 








e labors for the body; languages, ancient and modern, his- 


tory, geography, mathematics, &c., fur the mind; and 
all, accompanied with moral training, for the heart. 

To educate signifies, literally, to draw out—to lead out; 
and implies something within~something concealed— 
covered over and not to be immediately accessible for 
present use ; but which, by a careful management and 
a right use of means, may be led forth from its retire- 
ment, and thus become available. Thus the decaying 
vegetable matter which lies lifeless in the soil, by prop- 
er means may be drawn up into the roots and branches 
of a seedling tree, and finally become apples, pears and 
me ; or into the stalks and heads of wheat, and so 

come wheat. Thus by ergy Nee plants of his 
field, the farmer feeds the world. e steps of his pro- 
cess are immensely various, but they are all connected 
with the one grand design, viz. the drawing out of the 
earth what lies hid init. Now it is obvious that he 
works entirely by the agencies of nature. He cannot 
raake a blade of grass grow on a grain of wheat. It is 
the Creator’s power, operating according to the laws 
whicly he has.established in this world. And the far- 
mer leads out the and the trees which feed the 
neies of na- 
ture. His w Il lies in just giving his tree or his 
wheat food and protection—every y Opportunity, and no 

i way of their extending 


batennce in the their powers. 
cannot force them. 


Thus also with his domestic animals yall he can do 
to draw out their powers and properties is just to afford 
them protection—defence against themselves, inst 
one another, against the inclemencies of time and sea- 
son ; and food suited to their innate powers and capaci- 
ties, and that in proper measure and season. For an 
animal, like a —_ may be injured by excessive or un- 
timely food and drink. If it be the strength of the ox 
or the horse that is desired, this quality can be drawn out 
most aay by a careful observance of the laws of 
his nature. He must be gradually trained to its exertion, 
and the less violence he suffers, the more strength will 

service. 


expend in his master’s 





So also is it with the powers of man. Infant human 
beings are the germs whose developement is the busi- 
ness ofthe educator. Feeble plants, indeed! 
above all others, and fora longer period, the hand ot 
protection and of sustenance. Butitis with theseas is 
1s, generally, in the vegetable kingdom ; plants and trees 
of rapid growth are short-lived. The Lombardy Pop- 
lar soon outstrips the Cedar, but its age is i 
compared with it. Animals too are semewhat anala- 
gous. And in our own nature the animal frame of rap- 
id — is not generally robust. 

contemplating infant humanity as the stibject of 
this precess of druwing out, three classes of powers 
seem to comprehend the whole nature, viz. animal or 
physical; the rational or intellectual; and the réligious 
or moral. Tous it appears that underone or other of 
these may bearranged all the powers, properties, or 
faculties of our nature, the leading out and perfecting 
of which is the high and noble object of education. 


ECONOMY OF GOOD TEACHERS. 

Every farmer knows that good ploughing has a very 
material advantage over bad ploughing, in the matter of 
securing a crop of wheat ; and consequently, that it is 
not wise policy to hire a poor ploughman, simply be- 
cause he will work fora dollar less per month, than a 
good one. His deficiency, which would hardly be no- 
ticed by any eye but that of a good farmer, might very 

ibly make more than a dollar per acre of difference 
in thevalue of the crop. So, cheap blacksmithing— 
cheap horse-shoeing, may,and often does, prove dear 
in the end. 

Aman who is unfortunate cnougt to be obliged to 
contend in law for the right to his land or other proj 
ty, makes a poor bargain when he goes to a drivelling 
pettifogger in the law, because he can obtain his servi- 
ces fur a smaller fee than those of a sound lawyer.— 
And how much has a man gained or saved, who has 
— ae to death, because the steam doctor works 
cheap . 

But there is no end to illustrations. We might fill our 
whole paper wiih good ones. all tending to show, that, as 
“what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” so 
what is worth paying for at all, is worth paying fot well ; 
and what is Well worth paying for, is the cheapest in 
the long run. Who goes toa shop where nothing but 
apprentices work ? 

ow, we ask, is this principle sound and true in every 
thing but education? Isit very certain that the lowest 
priced goods are always the ekenpest ?—the lowest 
schoolmaster is always the cheapest ? - 

Look at the facts. Suppose your object is si to 
pu your boy in possession of acertain amount 
edge—say, reading, writing, arithmetic, and g 
—regardless of his mental training. You simply 
that much pumped into him. Well, hereisa man Who 
will teach for $12 per month and found, He has. not 
learned by any systematic training himself, but has ta- 
ken up an idea here and another there. And as for that 
deep knowledge of human nature and the laws of mind, 
he has not begun to think about such things. But he 
can read, &c., alittle, and as Paddy said, “It would be 
a t business, if he could’nt larn as fast as the 
bairns,’ he thinks he can squeeze as much water out of 
a flint to-night, as he can pump into the boys to-mor- 
row. So, because he works cheap, you employ him; 
and he keeps your boy sitting ona board six hours a day 
fursix months. Atwhich time the boy has acquired 
half as much as if he had been under the care ofa skill- 
fulteacher. But he has acquired even this without 
system ; and without understanding the reason of what 
he has learned ; and without the formation of a single 
good habit of thought ; and, worst of all, with a thor- 
ough disgust at all schools, and dislike to all school- 
masters. 

But, here is another man—not a whit superior in nat- 
ural strength of mind, and moral worth ; buthe has had 
regular training himself, and his mind is formed to hab- 
its of systematic exertion; and he has acquired a good, 
knowledge of human nature, andthe principles and 
springs of humanactions. He is willing to work for 
$25 per month and found. Atthe end of six months, 
your boy has = double what he did before, as to 
amount, but he has acquired a habit of command, and 
of systematic effort ; and a love fur his teacher, and his 
school, and his studies. Can you calculate the profit 
and loss in these two accounts, and strike the balance ? 
or is it not incalculably great in the latter case above 
the former ? 

Thus would we impressupon the minds of our read- 
ers the deep interest, even ina pecuniary point of view, 
in having men to teach their children, who are well 
worth paying, and of paying them well. How such 
men are to be created, must be inquired into in subse- 
quent numbers.—Educator. 
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